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Hotes. 
CONSTABLES AND LIEUTENANTS 
OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


THE catalogue of the Constables and 
Lieutenants which follows is based on 
Bayley’s enumeration of them in his excel- 
lent ‘ History and Antiquities of the Tower,’ 
published in 1825. As officially one of the 
custodians of the national records, then 
amassed at the Tower, he had the advan- 
tage of free access to them, and it is evident 
that he — much careful industry to 
the task of extracting from the documents 
the names of the past two chief officers. 
Little having been done at that time to- 
wards classification and indexing, the work 
was doubtless exceedingly laborious. Eighty- 
three years have elapsed, and in that space 
much has been effected in the forming of 
@ “royal road” to the contents of. the 
records by the progressive compilation and 
pees of several series of Calendars with 
iberal abstracts of the documents; and 
for the preservation, arrangement, inspec- 
tion, and transcribing of these a specially 
designed building has been erected. 


| With such advantages, much revision 
and amplification of English history, in the 
action of which the Tower of London con- 
stantly figures, has been accomplished ; and 
from both sources, the records and _his- 
torical works, I have endeavoured to draw 
up a complete catalogue of the chief 
officers, which, presented in tabular form, 
may, hope, not be without its use. 
Many of these Constables and Lieutenants 
have historical importance, and all had 
distinction from their office, if not from 
positions otherwise held. Biographical 
accounts of them would constitute a con- 
siderable work, but no more is now 
attempted than a correct enrolment, with 
occasional notes when explanation seems 
demanded. 

My idea had been to range the Con- 
stables and their contemporary Lieutenants 
in parallel columns; but finding that a 
regular succession of Jieutenants does not 
date earlier than the reign of Henry VIII., 
I have been unable to follow the proposed 
arrangement until that reign is reached. 
Bayley names but four lieutenants in the 
pre-Tudor period. John Gough Nichols, 
the distinguished archeologist, contributed 
in 1858 to the Transactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society (i. 225) 
a valuable article in regard to the lieu- 
tenants, and said that “their tenure of 
office was originally but temporary, during 
the absence of the Constable, at whose 
pleasure they were placed and removed.” 
He further remarked on the _ greatly 
augmented importance of the second 
officers after the accession of the Tudors, 
when they became appointed by patent 
of the sovereign, the Constable’s office 
sometimes even remaining vacant. 
Nichols discovered a few pre-Tudor 
Lieutenants, others have been found by 
myself, and all of them are named 
collectively at the termination of the list 
of Constables prior to the reign of 
Henry VIII.; subsequently my plan of 
contemporary officers in parallel columns 
is carried out. 

To  Bayley’s enumeration of the 
Constables little amendment has been 
required. His references to documents I 
_have not thought necessary to repeat, as 
‘his work is easily within reach; but these 
‘I have carefully verified, and in my notes— 
_which follow the catalogue—have indicated 
any alterations required. The date of 
appointment is noted when found, but 
'during the earlier reigns it is seldom 
obtained. 


| 
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CONSTABLES. 
Reg. William I., William II., Henry I., Stephen. 


Geoffrey de Mandeville. (1) 
William de Mandeville. : 
1140. Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, slain 
1153. Richard de Lucie, Chief Justiciary. 


Reg. Henry II. 


. Richard de Lucie (continued), d. 1179. (3) 
Garnerius (or Garnier) de Isenei. 


Reg. Richard I. 


. William Longchamp, — of Ely, Chan- 
cellor and Regent, d. 1197. 

. William Puintellus, Sub-Constable. 

. Walter of Coutances, Archbishop of Rouen. 

. Roger Fitz Renfred. 

. Geoffrey Fitz Piers (or Fitz Peter), Chief 
Justiciary. 


Reg. John. 


. Geoffrey Fitz Piers (continued). Created Earl 
of Essex 1199, d. 1213. 
. Roger de la Dune. 
Oct. 14. Geoffrey Fitz Piers, son of above, 
alias Mandeville, Earl of Essex, d. 1216. 
Nov. 4. William, Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 
. Eustace de Greinville. 
5, June. Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, d. 1228. 
June. The Tower occupied by Prince Louis 
of France. 


Reg. Henry III. 


. Walter de Verdun. 
. Stephen de Segrave. 
. Hugh de Wyndlesore. 

25. John de Boville and Thomas de Blumvill or 
Blundeville, Bishop of Norwich, 1226. 
(Probably together.) 

. Henry Fitz Aucher. 
230. Ralph de Gatel. 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 


. 1243. 
. Ralph de Ralegh, Sub-Constable. 
3. William] de St. Edmund. 
. Hugh Giffard. 
Mar. 21. Goeffrey de Craucumb. 
236, ae 13. Hugh Giffard (again). 
. Walter de Gray, Archbishop of York, and 
Bertram de Crioy] or Criolle (jointly). 
. Peter de Vallibus. 
, June 24. John de Plessetis. 
3. Peter le Blund. 
j, Sept. 13. Aymon Thorimbergh. 
. Imbert Pugeys. / 
. Hugh Bigod, Chief Justiciary. 
jl. Richard de Culwurth. 
j1, May. Sir John Mansel (‘‘ Maunsel”). (4) 
. Richard de Tilbury. 
2. Hugh le Despenser, Chief Justiciary, killed at 
Evesham, 4 Aug, 1265. 
5. Roger de Leyburn. 
1265, 15 Oct. Hugh Fitz Otho. 
1265, 26 Nov. John Walerand and John de la 
Lynde 
1267, June 25. Alan la Zouche, d. 1269. 
1268, Apr. 2. Thomas de Ip vegrave. 
1268, July 17. Stephen de Eddeville. 
1269. Hugh Fitz Otho (again). 


Reg. Edward I. 


1272. Walter Giffard, Archbishop of York. 

1273, Dec. 18. John de Burgh. 

1274. Philip Basset. 

1275. a Bec, Bishop of Durham, 1283). 


1280, June Richard de Waldegrave, Sub- 
onstable. 

1283. Ralph de Dacre. 

1285, — 10. Ralph de Sandwich. 

1289, Feb. 1. Ralph Berners. 

1289, July. Ralph de Sandwich (again). 

Reg. Edward II. 

1307. Ralph de Sandwich (continued). 

1308, March. John de Crumbwell, Baron. 

1321. Roger de Synnerton. 

1323, Feb. 3. Stephen de Segrave. 

1323. Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, murdered! 
15 Oct., 1326. 

1323, Nov. 28. John de Weston. (5) 

1326, Nov. 17. John de Gisors and Richard de 
Betoigne (jointly). 

1326, Dec. 18. Thomas, Baron Wake. 


Reg. Edward III. 


1327. Thomas, Baron Wake ——. 

1327, Mar. 11. John, Baron Crombwell. 

1328, June 12. William, Baron la Zouche, of 
Mortimer (? Deputy-Constable). 

1329. John, Baron Crumbwell, Crombwell, or 
Cromwell (again), d. 1335. 

1335, Oct. 15. Nicholas de la Béche. (6) 

1341. Robert de Dalten. 

1346, March 12. John, Baron Darcy (of Knaith), 


d. 1347. 
1347, June 7. John, Baron Darcy, son of above, 
d. 1356. 


1355. Bartholomew, Baron Burghersh, d. Aug., 1355: 
1355. Robert, Baron Morley, d. 1360. 
1361. Richard de la Vache. 
Alan de Buxhill (Buxhall or Buxhull). 
Reg. Richard IIT. 


1377. Alan de Buxhill (continued). 
1381, Dec. 8. Sir Thomas Murrieux. 
1387, — (Holland), Earl of Kent, 


1391, July. Sir Thomas Morreux (? son of above), 
probably De 
1392, Jan. 27. Edward (Plantagenet), Earl of Rut- 


and. 
1397, Sept. 21. Ralph Nevill, Earl of Westmore- 


and. 
1397, Oct. 30. Edward (Plantagenet), Duke of Albe- 
marle and Earl of Rutland (again). 
1399. Sir Thomas de Rempston. 


(1) Geoffrey de Mandeville or Magnavilla 
is held by Dugdale and others to have been 
made the first Constable by the Conqueror; 
and they state that the office, as hereditary, 
was occupied in succession by his son and 
grandson. 

(2) No mention is found of a Constable 
between 1144 and 1153, when the Tower 
was in the hands of King Stephen. 

(3) Richard de Lucie became Chief Jus- 
ticiary and Constable of the Tower in 1153. 
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As a faithful and valued servant of Henry II. 
he retained the first office during twenty-five 
ears of that king’s reign, and therefore 
robably the second. The only other Con- 
stable found named is Garnerius (=Garnier) 
de Isenei, who may have been appointed 
after the death of Lucie in 1179. 

1224. Pandulf, the Pope’s Legate (shown 
in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ to have been mis- 
takenly identified with Cardinal Pandulf 
Masca of earlier time), is by Bayley named 
with the Constables of the Tower, c. 1224. 
But although the Legate exercised extra- 
ordinary power and influence in the troublous 
reign of John and the first ten years of 
Henry III., and was Bishop of Norwich 
from (?) 1215 to 1226, when he died, 
there are but slight grounds for assuming 
that he filled the office of Constable of the 
Tower. 

(4) Sir John Mansel, Treasurer of York, 
appears to have had temporary command 
of the Tower, for the King, during his con- 
tention with the Barons. (See ‘ Chron. and 
Mem. Gt. Brit., &c., Hen. III.: Trokelowe 
Chron.,’ p. 9.) 

(5) John de Weston is omitted by Bayley. 
(See at Public Record Office, Constables’ 
Accounts, Tower of London, Ed. I.—Henry 
VI. Bundle 561 (slips), and ‘Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1327-30.) 


(6) Nicholas de la Béche succeeded Crumb- | 7, 


well in 1335, although William de Montacute 
(afterwards Earl of Salisbury), entered in 
Bayley’s list, had shortly before a rever- 
sionary grant of the office. 

W. L. Rorron. 


be continued.) 


COLERIDGE ITEMS. 


I. 


On the publication of ‘ Poems on Various 
Subjects, in 1796, Lamb wrote to Cole- 
ridge :— 

“T have read all your Rel. Musings with un- 
interrupted feelings Jd profound admiration. You 
may safely rest your fame on it,” 
adding :— 

“In reading your Rs. Musings I felt a transient 
superiority over you: I have seen Priestly. I love 
to see his name repeated in your writings. I love 
and honor him almost profanely.” 

In the following year, in “ Poems | 
by | 8. T. Coleridge | Second Edition | 
To which are now added | Poems | By 
Charles Lamb! | and Charles Lloyd,” | 


reappeared the ‘ Religious Musings,’ with 
the lines :— 

To Milton’s trump 
The high Groves of the renovated Earth 
Unbosom their glad echoes: inly hush’d 
Adoring Newton his serener eye 
Raises to heaven: and he of mortal kind 
Wisest, he* first who mark’d the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres thro’ the sentient brain. 
Lo! Priestley there, Patriot, and Saint, and Sage,. 
Him, full of years, from his lov’d native land 
Statesmen blood-stain’d and Priests idolatrous 
By dark lies mad’ning the blind multitude 
Drove with vain hate. Calm, pitying he retir’d, 
And mus’d expectant on these promis’d years, 
O Years! the blest preeminence of Saints ! 


To the student of Coleridge, acquainted 
with Lamb’s critical faculty, and knowing 
how he read and reread this poem, it must 
seem strange that the indeterminate ending’ 
of the lines, 

and he of mortal kind 
Wisest, he first who mark’d the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres thro’ the sentient brain, 
should have escaped notice. Coleridge,. 
however, subsequently discovered the flaw,. 
and decided also that three ‘“‘ years”’ in six 
lines were just one too many. In his own 
copy of this second edition of ‘ Poems,’ 
now before me, he has added and altered,,. 
and the passage now stands :— 

and he of mortal kind 
Wisest, he first who mark’d the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres thro’ the sentient brain 
Roll subtly-surging. Pressing on his steps, 
o! Priestley there, Patriot, and Saint, and Sage, 
Him, full of days, &e. 
The words italicized are in Coleridge's 
autograph; but I cannot find that this. 
revision was known to any of his editors. 
from Derwent and Sara Coleridge to Dykes. 
Campbell. 


Il. 


Some time in the middle of the seventeenth 
century a certain benevolent ‘‘ William 
Blake, of Covent-Garden, Woollen Draper, 
at the end of Maiden-Lane, in Bedford-. 
Street, at the Sign of the Golden-Boy ”— 
such was his own designation— 

“being well informed that there is a Pious, Good, 
Commendable Work for maintaining near forty 
Poor, or Fatherless Children, Born all at, or near 
Highgate, Hornsey, or Hamstead,” 

appealed to several charitable ladies to- 
““ engage or promise ”’ their assistance 

“if the said Boys are decently Cloathed in Blew,. 
lined with Yellow; constantly fed all alike with 
good and wholsom Diet; taught to Read, Write, 
and Cast Accompts, and so put out to Trades, in. 
order to Live another day.” 


* David Hartley. 
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That his efforts were successful might be 
gathered from his publication of a little 
volume, without date, of 294 pp., entitled 
‘ Silver Drops, Or. Serious Things,’ ‘‘ Written 
by William Blake, House-keeper to the 
Ladies Charity-School.” 

The illustrations in this volume, from 
the butterflies to Father Time with his 
scythe and hour-glass, might be mistaken 
easily for the work of the other William 
Blake. I recollect showing the book, some 
years ago, to an acknowledged authority 
on our later song-smith and _ designer, 
whose works he had edited with consider- 
able success; and he was so _ puzzled 
over the matter that, having “slept on 
it,’ he sought at our _ breakfast - table 
the next morning permission to take 
the book back with him to London for 
further examination. One of the illus- 
trations is a plain line-drawing of the 
Highgate school, on the site of which was 
afterwards built the house occupied by 
the Gillmans, with whom Coleridge lived 
and died. My copy of the book was once 
the property of Gillman, and beneath his 
signature on the fly-leaf Coleridge has 
written :— 

This is a very odd and very interesting Book. 
The whimsical Omnium Gatherum of the unlearned 
writer & [word indecipherable] of whatever he ha 
heen reading, poured out on each and every occa- 
sion, with the deep feeling of Reverence for the 
Rank & Station of those to whom he pleads, 
elevated by the evident sense of the Duty of so 
feeling, blended with the religious earnestness with 
which he enforces their duties on them, and the 
simplicity & single-heartedness over all—give this 
old Sek, for me, a sort of charm. I often dip into 
it; and never without being amused. 

24 Dect 1829. S. T. CoLERIDGE. 

Grove, Highgate. 

Two other volumes worthy of notice 
flank my ‘Silver Drops’ in the _ book- 
case. One is the production damned by 
De Quincey as “a thing deader than 
a door-nail,’ to wit, Gillman’s ‘ Life of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ vol. i., ‘ which 
is waiting vainly, and for thousands of 
years is doomed to wait, for its sister 
volume, namely volume second.” But I 
would not be without it; for it once 
rested in the Rydal Mount library, and 
it bears the autograph of William Words- 
worth. 

The other is the copy of the first edition 
of ‘Sibylline Leaves’ which Coleridge gave 
to his friend J. H. B. Williams. 

J. Rogers REEs. 


d | Nation, 


BIBLE IN WEEKLY NUMBERS. 


Lone before the establishment of the 
Bible Society many editions of the Scrip- 
tures appeared in weekly numbers, often 
supplied with notes or commentary, 
probably added for fear of trenching on the 
legal monopoly of the authorized printers. 

The Grub Street Journal of 20 May, 1736, 
contains the following curious strictures on 
this topic :— 

A Censure on the Weekly Publications of the 

by Piece-meal. 
Gentlemen, 

Amongst all the licentious Practices, by which 
this Nation is distinguished, at this Time, from all 
the Nations in the World; nothing can equal that 
audacious Liberty, which some have lately assumed 
in printing the sacred Oracles of God, without any 
Authority, or Privilege. What Care do our Laws 
take to preserve the Records of the Kingdom from 
Interpolations or Corruptions? Nay, it is a capital 
Offence, to alter one Syllable in any Record or 
Writing that concerns our Estates. But those 
Writings, that were given by Inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, that point out to us the Paths of 
eternal Salvation, are exposed to the Mercy of a 
Sett of Pirates, who have no other End, but tilthy 
Lucre, in their Weekly Publications of them. For 
we plainly see, of what little Efficacy an 
Injunction out of Chancery (the only Remedy in 
such Cases) is, to restrain any one from printing 
The Holy Bible? Is it credible, that a Christian 

that. boasts of the purest 

Religion in the World, should have no Laws 
to. punish so atrocious an Attempt, as 
publishing the sacred Books, the Fountains of 
Truth, with Corruptions, and Imperfections; but 
should suffer them to be mangled, retailed, and 
varcelled out, amongst the People, like any ordinary 
istory or Romance? So great was the Vigilance 
of the Jews, to prevent any Alteration in the Books 
of the Old Testament, which were committed to 
the Care of the Priests and Levites, that they not 
only numbered the Words, but even the Letters. 
Whereas in this Christian Country. any Reprobate 
may assume the Privilege of — the sacred 
Records, without Control; and with such Altera- 
tions as may agreeable to his Humour or 
Caprice: So that as the Laws stand at this Time, 
the Scriptures may be altered and adulterated at 
Pleasure, and with a Sort of cum_ privilegio. 
Accordingly we find the Arms with G. R. at top in 
the Frontispiece of one of these pirated Editions of 
the Bible. And tho’ these Editions are corrupt 
Copies of the Old and New Testament, yet one of 
them is call’d The History of the Bible, or The 
Family Companion, &c. From which false Title, a 
Stranger would no Doubt, conclude, that it was 
dangerous to print the Word of God in England 
without Disguise. And in order to carry on the 
Fraud with more Success, and to impose upon the 
—— the Editor of one of these Works has 
the Assurance to make Use of a fictitious Author 
for his Annotations, which he tells us are written 
by S. Smith, D.D. tho’ it is well known, they are 
only collected from the Works of many learned 
Divines; and this Doctor of Divinity was never 
heard of before. But the Editor thought the Name 
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of a Doctor of Divinity, real or imaginary, of no 
small Weight towards insnaring the Populace. 
But, what is really diverting, this imaginary Divine 
is not only indebted for his Annotations to his 
Neighbours, but even for his Peruke, which is 
taken from a Print of Rapin’s by the Dexterity of 
the Engraver. So that the Word of God is ushered 
into the World with Forgery and 


This essay is quoted in The London Maga- 
zine for 1736. Witrram E. A. Axon. 


Martowe’s ‘ Dr. Faustus.’ — In se. iii. 
occurs: Princeps Belzebub......et Demo- 
orgon propitiamus vos, ut appareat et 
quod tumeraris.” 
The last word is considered by Dr. A. W. 
Ward as hopelessly corrupt. Prof. Gollancz 
adopts Schréer’s correction, ‘quid tu 
moraris ?”’ but this interjected question in 
the midst of the magical formula is 
awkward, If spoken at all, one would 
expect it to be in English. Mitford con- 
jectured ‘* quod numen est aeris.”” I would 
suggest “ quod tueamur.” If tueamur”’ 
were written “ tueaur,” with a long stroke 
above the ea to indicate the m, an ignorant 
reader might read the m in the wrong 
place (under the influence of ‘‘ tumeo,”’ 
&e.), and with a little additional misreading 
produce tumeraris.”’ 

G. C. Moore Situ. 
The University, Sheffield. 


RAINSFORD OF SALLEEN.—MRr. ARTHUR 
LEvEsoN-GowER, who inquired about this 
family at 8 S. xii. 187, may be glad to hear 
of a pedigree-chart recently presented to the 
Northampton Library, by which. it appears 
that Marcus and Edward Rainsford were 
sons of Sir Mark, Lord Mayor of Dublin in 
1702. The Mayor is said to have been a son 
of William Rainsford, to whom considerable 
estates were granted by Cromwell. 

F. Vine Rarysrorp. 


THomMAs DycHE, SCHOOLMASTER: Sr. 
GitEs, CRIPPLEGATE. (See 10S. vii. 307.)— 
In “A Guide to the English Tongue... .by 
T. Dyche, School-Master, Stratford-Bow. 
Derby: printed by and for Henry Mozley, 
Brook-Street. 1817,” is @ portrait of the 
author wearing gown, bands, and _ full- 
bottomed wig. It is but a poor thing. 
On p. iv is an address ‘‘To the Worthy 
Members and Promoters of the Society, 
united for the Clothing and Tuition of an 
Hundred poor Boys, in the Parish of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate.”” In it Dyche speaks of 
“the generous legacy of 200/., left you by Mr. 
Thomas Moore, wherewith you were enabled to 


tributions you have procured for erecting the 
Charity School and Dwelling-House for the master 
and mistress ; with that extraordinary addition of 
1,500/. from the Honourable the Lady Eleanor 
Hollis for the endowment of your Girls’-School.” 
The address is dated ‘‘ From Dean-Street,. 
in Fetter-Lane, Oct. 27, 1709.”” It mentions 
“the former edition of this Guide to our 
Mother Tongue.” 

The Derby edition is described as ‘‘ Cor- 
rected, enlarged, and improved ’’—pro- 
bably a reprint of the 1709 edition. 

RoBertT PrerRPoint. 


BeTLEY Recister.—I found the follow- 

ing curious entries in this register :— 

1657. ‘‘Roben Hud and Tobey dean born in 

Nuting Time, and Sara dean his born in Coweumber 

time, Joseph Dean his a very Sober Young man and 

mind the Farming Bisnis. So that His father dotes. 

Him more than Alihis Riches And says that he wil 

by him Alitel horse he shall Ride And up on doben 

tooe.” 

1713. ‘* Bate Johnson his the ah Clarek, And 

nl I* The paresh of Betley In the Eyare 

R. Sims. 


Ecuam Recister.—The following from 
the register of this parish seems worthy 
of record in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’” :— 

A.D. 1694.—‘‘ These are to certifie those home it 
may concern that James Horne and Ruth Sturrap 
was married hear in the p’sh Church of Egham in 
the County of Surrey with common prayer book 
betwixt ten and a leven of the clock third of July 
in the year 1694 to this I have sett my hand my 
mr. Thos. Rightson minister being from home 
Ralp Prior Parish Clerk of the Parish Church of 
Egham.” 

The entry is not in its proper place in the 
register, but upon a fly-leaf at the end, 
and is undoubtedly the writing of Ralph 
Prior. FREDERIC TURNER. 

[It does not follow, we presume, that the clerk 


performed the service: probably some outside 
minister was employed. ] 


Tyrie Famity.—The following extracts 
from a letter printed (not in full) in The 
Orcadian, 9 Nov., 1907, may be of interest 
to genealogists. The letter was written by 
the great-granddaughter of the Rev. James 
Tyrie, who resides at Niagara Falls, in 
reply to an article in the above newspaper 
which had given some account of Tyrie :— 

“The Rev. James Tyrie was the son of Sir David 
Tyrie of Dunnideer, near Trisch, Aberdeenshire. 
The Tyries were descended from Walter Tyrie, son 
of the Lady Egidia Stuart, daughter of Walter 
Stuart, Earl of Athole, who was a son of Kin 
Robert II. and uncle of James I. of Scotland. 
There were three branches of the said family— 
Drumkilbo, Neigle, Perthshire: Dunnideer, Buchan, 


purchase a piece of ground; the plentiful con- 


Aberdeenshire ; and Lunan, Forfarshire......Qne of 
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‘the early Tyries was the Chancellor of Malcolm 
Canmore’s reign...... Several Tyries were magistrates 
of Perth. John Tyrie was Sheriff Depute of Perth, 
1456; another John Tyrie was a writer in Perth, 
1475, and the next fifty years was provost of the 
— Church of Methven, from 1488 to 1523. 
Another Sir David Tyrie and his successors were 
assigned the chaplaincy of St. Barbaru, Methven. 
‘They were to celebrate perpetually divine service 
in said chapel for the salvation of the soul of 
James the Fourth, and for the soul of James the 
Fifth, present King of Scots ; also for the salvation 
ct the souls of all the faithful dead. Nearer our 
own time there was a John Tyrie of Dunnideer, 
a Jesuit, and a friend of Colin Campbell, brother 


to Campbell of Lochnell [Lochiel’]......Tyrie and | 


Campbell were together in Rome from 1735 to 1738. 
Tyrie subsequently came to Paris, and then to Edin- 
burgh. He joined the Prince as soon as he heard of 
his landing in Scotland ; followed him into England, 
and left him only after the battle of Culloden, where 
he received two wounds on the head from a sabre 
and got off with difficulty. He lay concealed for 
many months, during which time his house and 
books at Buochlie, in Glenlivet, were burned by 
the English soldiers. He died about 1755. Still 


another of my kin, James Tyrie, a son of Tyrie of | 


Dunnideer, is said to have been born at Drumkilbo 
in 1543. He was a distinguished scholar, and was 
Professor of Philosophy and Divinity in the Jesuit 
College at Paris. Under name of George Thompson, 
he wrote a brief but learned treatise—‘ De Anti- 
guitate Ecclesie Bibliothece.’ This treatise 
exasperated John Knox to = an answer. 
Tyrie’s rejoinder is pronounced to be masterly and 
argumentative. There are a few copies of the book 
still in existence, and they are rare and valuable. 
A copy was sold at Heber’s sale, 10th April, 1835. 
Another copy of the sg pet was sold several 
years ago at the late Dr. Laing’s sale, and was 
bought by Mr. Ellis at the price of £11 5s....... The 
Rev. James Tyrie was sent to the Scots College, 
Rome, with his tutor, and was educated for the 
abjured the Catholic faith at Elgin 

fore sixteen ministers, and shortly after was 
given the charge of ——— of Cross and Burness 
[Sanday, [He] married Helen Traill, 
daughter of David Traill of Elsness and Elizabeth 
his wife, who was a daughter of Rev. Thos. Baikie 
and Elizabeth Fea of Clestron.” 

ALex. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


“Port ARMS.’—In the latest issue of 
the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ some 
interesting quotations are given in illustra- 
tion of the word of command “ Port arms,”’ 
which was a continuation of the posture in 
the exercise of the pike. 

How did it get the name “port” ? 
Firth’s ‘Cromwell’s Army,’ p. 393, the 
following quotation from Elton’s ‘Compleat 
Body of the Art Military,’ 1650, is to be 
found :— 

‘* The use of the postures of the pike......The use 
of Porting was invented for the ease of the Reare 
half-Files, upon a Charge; for the Front half-Files 
are only for to charge; the Rear half-files in the 


at such times when the Souldiers are marching 
through a Gate, or Sally-Port; from whence I 
conceive it doth derive its name porting.” 

For mention of the “port” of the pike 
see also the second edition of ‘ Military 
Discipline,’ 1689, pp. 14, 22. 

The ‘Complete Drill Serjeant,’ second 
edition, 1798, p. 14, has a coloured print of 
a soldier in the posture “ Port —, 


Birps as ArcuHITEcts.—In and around - 


Newmarket, Cambs, many modern red-tiled 
villas and cottages have recently sprung 
up, shaped after the old-fashioned pattern, 
|with projecting eaves upon trusses or 
| corbels, which form numerous small open 
| compartments, each of six or eight inches 
in width. The swallow family, quick to 
perceive the advantages of such cosy nooks, 
‘has quite altered the architectural effect 
of these eaves. One new building near the 
'station possesses about two hundred of 


_these small spaces, almost all tenanted 
| recently by vigorous families of martins. 

The nests so formed on the smaller cot- 
‘tages can be easily reached from the ground 
by a tall youth, and it is good to find that 
the birds had no reason to regret ther 
confidence or temerity in choosing such 
exposed situations. Won. JAGGARD. 


Capaps.’’—Recently, 
while reading an old number of The Sporting 
| Magazine, I noted, in an article dealing with 
the birds and beasts of Ceylon, two words 
/which, I think, are not recorded by dic- 
'tionaries. As they may be of some interest 
,to those learned in Anglo-Indian words 
‘and phrases, I transcribe the passages :— 

‘And there are vast varieties of birds; those 
called murkattos by the Portuguese often steal 
young chickens.” 
| “Variety of fish, as capaps, plaice, crabs,” &c.— 
Sporting Magazine, vol. viii. p. 46 (April, 1796). 
| W. J. P. 
—If a Londoner, who had 
been absent from his city for forty years, 
'were to return to it now one of the most 
| characteristic changes would be evident to 
‘him in the appearance of the shops on 
'Sunday. I can remember the dreary look 
|of the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, 
| Holborn, &c., when, almost without ex- 
| ception, all the shops were closed with 
‘heavy outside shutters, fastened by an 
iron bar, Readers of Dickens’s ‘ Christmas 
Carol’ are familiar with his description of 
old Fezziwig’s shutters. The jewellers, I 


meantime are to port. It is likewise very usefull | think, were the first to make an innova- 
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tion by substituting iron gratings. In 
private houses, only those windows which 
opened immediately upon the footway had 
outside shutters as a rule; but these, too, 
have now mostly gone. For the information 
of a later generation something should be 
stated of the date and origin of the change. 
Better watching and better lighting doubt- 
less contributed much. W. C. Bz 


“MusH”’: “ MusH-FakKER.’’—With many 
an umbrella is “‘a mush.’ The travelling 
mender of umbrellas is ‘‘a mush-faker.”’ 
The umbrella is ‘‘a mush’”’ because of the 
mushroom-like shape of the article. I do 
not think ‘‘mush”’ and mush-faker ’’ 
are very old terms, though “faker” =a 
mender, is much older. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

[Both words are recorded, with quotations, in 
Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues.’] 


““ToTTENHAM IS TURNED FRENCH.”’ (See 
9S. xi. 185, 333.)—At the latter reference 
we quoted virtually all that is known of 
the history of this phrase from Mr. Hazlitt’s 
‘Proverbial Phrases,’ 1869. Supplement- 
ing that quotation, the following, from 
Norfolk to Cromwell, on 5 Aug., 1536, may 
be interesting :— 

“Tt is further written to me that a bruit doth 
run that I should be in the Tower of London. When 
I shall deserve to be there Totynham shall turn 
French.”—‘ Cal. Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII,’ 


vol. ii. No. 


Lattic—E Tones.—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
are well acquainted with “‘ dog-whippers ” 
and their office or duties, but the following 
deserves mention :— 

“In some of the churches in Wales, a pair of 
tongs of this sort was formerly an appendage at the 
clerk’s desk, and used to catch and drag stray dogs 
out by the leg.”—Gamble, ‘Essay on Signalling,’ 
p. 120, note. 

The author (in 179-) is describing a system 
of telegraphing, and trying to show that 
electricity is not suitable for such a purpose. 

AYEAHR. 


SPELLING REFoRM.—With reference to 
the recent spelling reform controversy in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ and elsewhere, if 
and when the proposals of the Simplified 
Spelling Board are ever generally adopted 
in this country, some future historian may 
want to know when and where they began 
to be used. The credit, if such it be, seems 
to belong to two Wallsend journals, the 
Herald and the Guardian. An editorial 


notice appeared therein recently announc- 
ing the adoption of most, if not all, of the 
300 new spellings in forthcoming numbers. 
Englishmen admire pluck and initiative in 
a well-meant cause, and their manifesta- 
tion in Wallsend is entitled to eo 


‘Esmonp’: oF THE PEN. —In the 
introduction to ‘ Esmond ’ Thackeray speaks 
of a river’s feeding and throwing out tribu- 
taries, instead of receiving them :— 

“* What! does a stream rush out of a mountain 
free and pure, to roll through fair pastures, to feed 
and throw out bright tributaries, and to end in a 
village gutter?” 

I do not know if attention has been 
drawn to this before. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


STANSTED Press. —Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ furnish information as to this 
press and its founder? I have a small 
volume of poems, the title-page of which 
reads as follows: ‘Poems. [Device.] Stan- 
sted: Imprinted at the Private Press, 
mpccoxxil.”’ It contains some eight poems, 
the first title being ‘ Borodino,’ a poem 
“Composed on the Plains of Borodino, 
18th March, 1818,” and the next, ‘The 
Grave of Howard,’ “‘ Written on the Plains 
of Cherson, May, 1818.” 

There is apparently no copy in the British 
Museum Catalogue. A binder’s ticket on a 
fly-leaf, “Bound by Jacques, Chichester,” 
may serve to connect Stansted with the 
place of that name in Sussex. 

E, P. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


PassENGER ELEVATORS oR Lirts.—While 
recently stopping at Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, I noticed in one of the passenger 
elevators a tablet upon which was recorded 
the following :— 

“Tn this space was erected and operated in 1859 
Tuft’s vertical screw railway, the first passenger 
elevator ever built.” 

This is interesting to note, as it was at 
this famous hotel that, in 1860, King 
Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) was 
entertained. Is there any record in England 
or America of the use of elevators for pas- 
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sengers prior to the above date? or is 
the claim made correct ? 
JoHN G. ADAMS. 

South Webster Groves, Missouri. 

(The origin of the passenger lift has already been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ One constructed for Maria 
Theresa was described at 7 S. x. 85; another re- 
corded by Charles Greville in 1830 at Genoa is 
referred to at 8S. x. 412; while at 8S. xi. 154 Mr. 
St. CLatR BADDELEY quotes Seneca to show that 
lifts were used in the Coliseum. Mr. BADDELEY’s 
communication is immediately followed by a quota- 
tion from The Builderjot 10 Sept., 1859, describing 
the construction of the lift concerning which our 
American correspondent now inquires. Other com- 
munications on early lifts will be found at 8S. x. 
465 and 9S. vi. 313.] 


THE WINsTON SHAKESPEARE PORTRAIT.— 
In the forty-third volume of the ‘ Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch ’ is reproduced ‘ the newly 
discovered Shakespeare portrait, the Win- 
ston Shakespeare of 1588.’ Neither the 
circumstances connected with this portrait 
nor its features seem to me to give it any 
claim to be regarded as authentic; and if 
that is so, it was uncritical in the highest 
degree on the part of the editor of the 
journal above named to present it to its 
readers without any qualification, such as 
* alleged.”” What is the opinion of English 
experts on this point ? and what are the 
latest publications concerning it ? 

G. 

Berlin. 


SoRROW’S CROWN OF SoRROWS.’’—It is 
commonly believed that Tennyson’s well- 
known lines in ‘Locksley Hall’ were 
borrowed from Dante. I find the same 
idea in  Boethius’s ‘Consolations of 
Philosophy ’—a work which was a great 
favourite of Dante’s: presumably the 
Florentine poet drew his inspiration there- 
from. Where did Boethius find it? He 
does not appear to me to say anything 
strikingly original. M. L. R. Brestar. 

[The references to Dante and Boethius and the 
earlier history of the thought will be found fully 
— in Prof. Churton Collins’s admirable 
‘Illustrations of Tennyson,’ pp. 62-3. He refers to 
eri ‘Pythian,’ iv. 510-12, and Thucydides, 
ii. 44. 


Cotp Harsour Lane.—I should be glad 
of information as to what was a Cold 
Harbour. I remember to have read that it 
means a roofless building for the use of 
travellers in the time of the Knights 
Hospitallers. The lane so called is in the 


parish of Nursling, near Southampton, and 
is in the vicinity of the old Roman road 
that crossed the river Test at Nursling. 


It is marked Cold Harbour Lane in the 
ordnance maps. F. H. Suckiine. 

Romsey. 

[We cannot reopen the discussion of this dis- 
puted question on which much will be found in the: 
earlier series of ‘N. & Q.’ See especially 8 S. xii. 
482; 9S. i. 17, 50, 73, 378, 457; viii. 376.] 

Oxrorp: Name.—I recently saw a. 
reference to the “false etymology ’’ in- 
volved in the derivation of the name Oxford 
from ox+/ford. I should like to know (1) 
on what grounds this derivation is (now) 
discredited ; and (2) what is the derivation 
substituted for it, and what are the argu- 
ments in support of it. P. T. C. 

{This, like Cold Harbour, has been exhaustively 
discussed already in ‘N. & Q.’ See 9S. iii. 44, 309, 
389; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479; v. 69, 249, 517; vi. 108, 
193, 312.] 


‘Go THE WAY OF ALL FLESH.’”’—Whence 
comes this phrase ? I have searched Biblical 
concordances, but cannot find it. It must 
be ancient, as I note a Latin form of it, 
‘*Viam universe carnis ingresso,”’ in a papal 
letter of 1198. ALEX. Russe LL, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 

[The English form is in Webster’s ‘ Westward 
Hoe,’ II. ii.: ** I saw him now going the way of all 
flesh.” The words in the A.V. rendering of Joshua’s. 
dying exhortation to the children of Israel (Josh. 
xxiii. 14) are: “ Behold, this day I am going the 
way of all the earth.” 


“ Britpocatcu.”” — Will somebody kindly 
inform me as to the nature of this game ? 
On p. 156 of ‘Jane Austen: her Homes. 
and her Friends’ (by Constance Hill, pub- 
lished 1904) the noted authoress writes (in 
1808) :— 

“We do not want amusement: bilbocatch, at- 
which George is indefatigable; spillikins ; conun- 
drums and cards......keep us well employed,” &c. 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

[‘‘ Bilbocatch ” is cup-and-ball. See the ‘ N.E.D.” 
under ‘ Bilboquet,’ where this quotation from Jane 
Austen appears, with earlier ones from Horace 
Walpole and Maria Edgeworth. ‘here is a special 
note on the etymology of the name. | 


PaRKINSON Famity. —I am collecting 
material for a history of the Parkinsons, 
and shall be pleased to receive pedigrees 
and historical notices of families, with 
honours conferred on members thereof, also 
biographical sketches of individuals of the 
name. 

Some time in the seventeenth century, 
probably early, a Matthew Parkinson settled 
on the lands of Ballygally, in the parish of 
Inch, co. Down; from him are descend 
the present families residing there. I shall 
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feel indebted to any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who will assist me in the identification of 
this person. The following summary of 
traditions gathered from his descendants 
may prove helpful. He is supposed to have 
come from Cumberland or Westmorland 
and to have been offered the estate of 
Finnebrogue, now in the possession of Mr. 
Percival Maxwell; but thinking the under- 
taking too great for him, he took instead 
the lands of Ballygally. He is said to have 
married a Weir (Vere) of Scotland, who had 
a brother ‘‘ Lord’”’ Mayor of York. I am 
at present engaged on a pedigree of this 
family, and trust some of your readers may 
be able to make clear the above. Please 
reply direct. JOHN PARKINSON. 
Kilwinning, N.B. 


CotteTON Famity oF 
Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Devon,’ p. 218, and 
in Colby’s ‘ Visitations of Devon’ (Harleian 
Society), p. 66, the arms of Colleton are 
given as Or, three bucks’ heads couped 
proper. Colby also adds a Ridgway 
quartering. 

Foster, in his ‘Baronetage’ for 1882, 
p. 133, states, “* Arms—not recorded ” ; and 
goes on to say that the coat used is that 
of Ridgway. In the latter statement Foster 
is clearly in error, for the arms of Ridgway 
are Argent, on a chevron gules, between 
three peacocks’ heads erased azure, ducally 
gorged or, as many trefoils slipped of the 
last. These arms of Ridgway are quartered 
by Colleton, the first Colleton marrying the 
daughter and heiress of Ridgway, according 
to the Harleian Society’s ‘Visitation of 
Devon’; and see also Ridgeway in Burke’s 
‘General Armory.’ More recently, Debrett 
and Fox-Davies, following Foster, deny to 
Colleton the right to bear arms. 

But is not the Colleton family rightfully 
entitled to arms? In the Harl. MS. 1163, 
which is the original Visitation of Devon, 
there is the Colleton pedigree at fo. 58b, 
and no arms are mentioned; but this is no 
proof, for there are very few arms tricked 
or blazoned in this MS. 

Harl. MS. 1477 contains the ‘Arms of 
Baronets, 1611-1679,’ and here on fo. 76h 
is a painting of ‘the arms of Colleton (Or, 
three bucks’ heads couped proper), and over 
it is written: ‘‘ John Colleton of the Citty of 
oe esq: created Baronet ffeb: the 18*, 

There is this further proof of their right 
to arms. In 1663 Charles II. granted the 
vast tract called Carolina to eight Lords 
Proprietors. These were the great Earl of 


Clarendon; George Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle ; William, Lord Craven; Anthony, 
Lord Ashley; Sir John Colleton; John, 
Lord Berkeley; Sir George Carteret ; and 
Sir William Berkeley. These eight Lords 
Proprietors’ had a common seal, on the 
reverse of which are their eight shields of 
arms. The Colleton arms are the three 
bucks’ heads, surmounted by a baronet’s 
helmet, and mantling, without any crest. 
Is it likely that Sir John Colleton would 
have dared to place these arms on this 
common seal, had he not _ been rightfully 
entitled to bear arms? This seal is figured 
in Harper's Monthly Magazine for 1901, 
p. 543. 

There is another curious mistake made by 
Foster. He places the Colleton baronetcy 
in ‘Chaos,’ at the end of his book, grounding 
it upon a statement, evidently erroneous, 
in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ that 
‘the sixth Baronet is said to have married 
2 Dec., 1788, and his son, the seventh 
Baronet to have been born 22 Dec., 1783.” 
Fox-Davies, following Foster, places this 
amongst doubtful baronetcies. 

I have before me a pedigree of Colleton, 
drawn up by Townsend, Rouge Dragon 
Pursuivant, in 1833, in which it is stated 
that the sixth Baronet was married at 
St. Pancras, on 3 Dec, 1778 (not 2 Dec., 
1788, as Foster), to Susanna Nixon ; and the 
seventh Baronet was born 22 Dec., 1783. 
Foster’s placing this baronetcy in ‘Chaos’ 
was therefore unwarranted ; a little research 
would have shown him that the marriage- 
date 1788 given by Burke, was merely a 
printer’s error for 1778. W.G. D. F. 


‘Tue Town.’—Apparently very little is 
known respecting this periodical, which 
was presumably issued monthly, beginning 
6 April, 1810. There is a singular omission 
of its name from the lists and chronicles 
contained in the works dealing with the 
history of the periodical press. To such 
a writer as Alexander Andrews (‘The 
History of British Journalism’) it must 
have been an unsolved riddle, probably 
dismissed as a volume of essays with a 
false suggestion of having been issued in 
parts. But this would not be an accurate 
judgment on its character. Although 
without any indication of numbers, date 
of publication, editor, printer, price, or 
advertisement, the ‘“‘make-up ” of its pages, 
and above all the fact that each number 
in the volume before me bears the red 
halfpenny tax stamp, are determining 
evidences. The size (73 in. by 58 in.) 
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provides six leaves to a part, the signa- 
tures being B to As, with S repeated, and 
J and V omitted, in 312 pages. The set 
in the Hope Collection at the Bodleian 
has only 15 numbers. Neither the 
inauguratory address ‘To the Public’ nor 
any of its pages assist the identification of 
the editor, “ Timothy Tickler ’’ ; but perhaps 
this has been ascertained. At p. 310, the 
last number, it is announced that a new 
series is about to be begun as The Town, or 
Weekly Spectator, 

“ containing essays......from the pen of the editor, 
author of the Essays after the manner of Goldsmith 
published in The Luropean Magazine.” 

The office of the new paper was at 
16, Piazza, Covent Garden ; but evidently it 
had no actual existence. 

The character of the contributions to The 
Town may be epitomized as dramatic 
criticism, essays, morals and “satyrical 
verse.” It is the identification of some of 
its writers I am seeking, and any informa- 
tions or suggestion will be esteemed. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


SED CUI VIDE”: Banusius.—In 
“Ars Nova Argutiarum......Autore R. P. 


Jacobo Masenio......Editio Secunda......Colo- | P 


nize Agrippine,” 1660 (p. 151), is the follow- 
ing, near the end of cap. vi. :— 

Sic elegantissimé Bahusius. 

Yon omnibus, nec nemini 
Fide, sed cui vide. 
Quod ex primo oppositorum, et ultimo allusionum 
fonte argutiam habet cum veritate parcemiali con- 
junctam.” 

“Fide sed cui vide” appeared 10 S. i. 
87, 154, 255, as a motto on swords and as 
a motto of certain families. 

Who was Bahusius ? and what was his 
date ? RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


JosepH Hume’s AncestRy.—Can any 
of your readers throw light upon the ancestry 
of Joseph Hume, the eminent politician ? 
I am aware that he was “‘ of humble parent- 
age,” but the surname of Hume is scarcely 
ignoble. W. 


AnGLo-DutcH Famity or May.—John 
William May, for many years Consul-General 
for the Netherlands in London, was 14 May, 
1882, created by King William III. Jonkheer 
May. His sons afterwards returned to 
England and resumed their British nation- 
ality. Can any of your correspondents give 
me particulars concerning them, or their 
addresses if they are still living ? 


Ruvieny. 
Chertsey. 


JERUSALEM ”’ CoFFEE-HOovsgE, 1780-90.— 
We all know how merchants in the eigh- 
teenth century made a rendezvous of a 
coffee-house named ‘“ but there 
was another (an opposition) named “ The 
Jerusalem,” at Cornhill. Can any one tell 
me the proprietor of that, say, 1780 to 
1790 2? W. Youne. 

{Much information relating to the ‘‘ Jerusalem ” 
Coffee-House (but not the particulars asked for) will 
be found at 68. i. 62; 8S. i. 258, 323.] 


GOETHE ON SHAKESPEARE.—Can any 
reader oblige me with a reference to the 
statement by Goethe “‘ that he could not be 
persuaded that the writer of ‘Hamlet ’ 
would return to a village like Stratford 
after living in London” ? 

Frank J. BuRGOYNE. 

Tate Library, Brixton. 


Sm any one 
give me the names of the father and mother, 
or any details of the family, of Sir Samuel 
Marshall, R.N., who died in 1795? His 
daughter Edith became Lady Barrington. 

James St. LEGER. 

White’s Club, St. James Street, S.W. 


CastLE Ristnc.—This was one of the 
ocket boroughs disfranchised in 1832. 
Sir Robert Walpole succeeded his father as 
member for Castle Rising in 1700, so it was 
probably a family possession. Nowadays it 
is a rural parish with a population of 356, 
who are three and a half miles from the 
nearest post office. Can any reader explain 
why this place ever returned two members to 
the House of Commons? The Castle itself 
is a fine specimen of feudal architecture. 
Had this something to do with a former 
importance? or was the district ever 
populous ? G. D.S 


‘*FaTHER OF HIS CouNnTRY.”—When and 
by whom was this title first applied to 
George Washington ? POLITICIAN. 


ScHooL AND COLLEGE ToKENS.—Has 
anything been published about these? Are 
any of them still in use? I have before 
me @ specimen of brass, 26 millimetres in 
diameter. and bearing the legend ‘“ Orsett 
College, Essex ; est’ 1804.” L. L. K. 


“Revert. ’—‘“‘ The bridegroom elect has 
only lately reverted (to use Disraeli’s graceful 
phrase) to the Roman communion ” (Daily 
Chronicle, 25 Sept., 1903). Can any reader 


give the reference to Disraeli’s use of the 
word, or to any other instance of it ? 
W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Old Ashmolean Building, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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Replies. 


NORMAN COURT, HAMPSHIRE: 
NAMELESS PORTRAITS. 


(10 8S. viii. 345, 415, 474.) 


NorMANn Court, or, as it appears to have 
been originally called, “‘ Norman’s Court,” 
doubtless derived its name from a family 
who were lords of the manor of West 
Tytherley in the fourteenth century. Of 
this family was Roger Norman, a wealthy 
merchant and shipowner, Mayor of South- 
ampton in 1328 and 1330, and M.P. for that 
borough in 1328, 1331-2, and 1338-9. At 
his death in March, 1349, he was found to 
have been seised of the manor of West 
Tytherley, besides other lands in Hants, 
Essex, and Suffolk; his grandson, Giles 
Norman, then aged five years, was his heir. 
Giles died in 1362, without issue, and the 
estates were divided between his three female 
cousins: Christian, the wife of William 
Chamberlain ; Julian, the wife of Richard 
Cavendish ; and Beatrix, the wife of John de 
Glomesford. 

In the following century the Whitehead 
family is found in possession of the manor, 
but whether it came to them by inheritance, 
marriage, or purchase, I cannot say. John 
Whitehead, son of Robert Whitehead of 
Tytherley, was Sheriff of Hants in 1479. 
He died in September, 1486, and by an 
inquisition taken after his death was found 
to have been seised of ‘‘the Manor of 
Tyderley, worth 8 marks, held of John 
Barentyne, by fealty and the rent of a rose 
at midsummer,” and also of the manors of 
Okeley, Estthrop, Deane, Weston Braybef, 
and Hylle, all in Hants. His son Maurice, 
aged 26 and more, was his heir. According 
to the pedigree of the family given by 
Berry in his ‘ Hampshire Genealogies,’ his 
wife Catherine was daughter and _ heiress 
of Thomas Tame, and also heiress of 
the families of Conway, Hamlyn, and 
Braybuff. 

Maurice Whitehead died in March, 1497. 
His son George Whitehead, who died in 
1520, refers in his will to his ‘* manor 
place of Tytherly’; his wife, who was 
a niece of Archbishop Warham, was to 
have the use of it for her life. The earliest 
mention of the name of the house appears to 
be in 1612, when Richard Whitehead was 
admitted a student to the Inner Temple, as 
**son and heir of Sir Henry Whitehead, 
Knt., of Norman’s Court, Hants.”’ 


Sir Henry, who was knighted in 1603, was 
Sheriff of Hants in 1610; M.P. for South- 
ampton 1625; for Winchester 1626; and 
for Stockbridge 1628-9. His second wife 
was Constance, sister of Sir Daniel Norton 
of Southwick; a very close friendship 
appears to have existed between these two 
families. Richard Whitehead, the Inner 
Temple student, was born in 1595, and 
became, during the Civil War, a colonel in 
the Parliamentary army. He was M.P. for 
Lymington 1628-9, and for Hants from 1640 
until he was secluded in 1648. In 1643 he 
was one of the chief members of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Earl of Essex for 
the Government of Portsmouth—a com- 
mittee said to have been dominated by Lady 
Honor Norton, widow of Sir Daniel and 
mother of Col. “ Dick’? Norton of South- 
wick. 

Col. Whitehead appears to have been a 
selfish and cruel man, for Mercurius Aulicus 
in August, 1643, states that he “‘ starved two 
prisoners to death [at] Portsmouth, refusing 
their bodies the service or attendance of 
friends at their funeral.”” He is also reported 
to have said that ‘“ cruelty to Cavaliers was 
acceptable work to God,” and that he need 
not fear even if the King should prevail, for 
that he had secured his lands, had sufficient 
to maintain him, and had taken care to have 
a friend at Court who had promised to save 
his life (Godwin’s ‘Civil War in Hants,’ 

. 62). 
’ By his wife Margery, daughter of John 
Culliford of Purbeck, Dorset, he had four 
sons and eight daughters. Henry (b. 1629), 
the eldest son, succeeded to Norman Court. 
He married Sarah, eldest daughter of Col. 
Richard Norton, and in 1667 was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in his father-in-law’s Regi- 
ment of Foot; the regiment was disbanded 
after the Treaty of Breda. He was M.P. for 
Portsmouth in 1660; and for Stockbridge 
from 1679 until his death in July, 1684. 
His eldest son Richard married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Keck, one of the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal, the issue 
being three children, Richard, Henry and 
Mary. Mary married in 1717 Alexander 
Thistlethwayte of Compton Valence, Dorset. 
Henry died without issue in 1721. Richard, 
the eldest son, was the last of the White- 
heads of Norman Court. In December, 
1732,0n the death of his cousin Richard 
Norton (whose extraordinary will is referred 
to at 10 S. vii. 332), he claimed the Norton 
estates as heir-at-law; but his own death 
occurred in December, 1733, before the case 
had been decided. As he died without issue, 
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the manor of West Tythurley, with the old nature of a catalogue than of a bibliography, 
manor house of Norman Court, which had in the modern sense of the word. — 

been in the possession of his ancestors for As regards ‘ The Waif,’ I_ have discovered 
well over 250 years, passed to hisnephew an entry in Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed of 


Francis Thistlethwayte, who eventually also | Boston’s fascinating Christmas catalogue 


recovered the Southwick estates o: the | 
Nortons. | 

The present mansion at Tytherley is/ 
said to have been erected on the site of 
the ancient manor house by Robert Thistle- 
thwayte (brother and heir of Francis) | 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. | 
Thomas Thistlethwayte, grandson of Robert, 
was Sheriff of Hants in 1806, and in Novem- 
ber of that year was elected M.P. for the 
county. There were four candidates, and 
the expenses of the election were so immense 
that Norman Court had to be sold, the 
Thistlethwaytes afterwards residing wholly 
at Southwick Priory. 

Norman Court was purchased by 
Mr. Charles Wall, whose son Charles Baring 
Wall was residing there in 1821. On his 
death in 1853 it passed to his first cousin 
Thomas Baring, and after his death in 1873 
to the late William Charles Baring. 

With respect to the nameless portraits 
discovered by Mrs. SucKLING it would be 
interesting if they prove to be members of 
the Whitehead or Norton families. One can 
hardly imagine either of the stern old 
Puritan colonels with ‘hair curled and. 
falling to the shoulders, a point lace tie, and | 
a lace ruffle’; but it seems just possible. 
they may be portraits of their children, | 
Henry Whitehead and his wife Sarah Norton. 
If these portraits were left behind, as being 
of little value, by the Thistlethwaytes on. 
leaving Norman Court, it may be they) 
have better portraits of the same indi- | 
viduals at Southwick. 

ALFRED T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. | 


| 

LoncFettow (108. viii. 501).—My friend | 
Mr. Joun T. Pace has reminded me that I. 
have overlooked the excellent bibliography | 
of Longfellow, by Mr. J. P. Anderson of the | 
British Museum, which was appended to 
Prof. Eric Robertson’s life of the poet in the 
“Great Writers Series,’ and which contains 
the works mentioned by me. The American 
correspondent to whom I applied for in- 
formation on this point probably meant that 


“fell 


which seems to dispose finally of the state- 
ment in the Rowfant Library catalogue that 
only one edition of this work was printed. 
In a copy of the first edition of ‘ The Spanish 
Student,’ 1843, is 


“inserted a most interesting document, 
hand of Owen, the publisher, and signed 


in the 
by Long- 
ellow,— 

“Cambridge, Jan’y 4, 1844. Received of John 
Owen two hundred and fifty dollars by his note 
and cash in full for cash part of copyright of Ist 
and 2d Editions of The Waif, the 6th ed. of Sp. 
Student, the 8th ed. of Ballads, etc., and the 10th 
ed. of Voices of the Night. 

‘Henry W. LONGFELLOW.” 

As the ‘ Proem ’ to the collection is dated 
“December, 1844,” I am inclined to think 
that the date of the document should be 
January 4, 1845, a not unnatural mistake 
for people to make at the beginning of a 
new year. Proof, at any rate, is afforded 
that two separate editions of the book 
existed when Longfellow signed the receipt. 

Another bibliographical item in the same 
catalogue which possesses some interest is 
the following document signed by Long- 
fellow, which is inserted in a copy of the 
first edition of ‘The Belfry of Bruges, and 
other Poems,’ 1846 :— 

““To Messrs. Metcalf & Co. Please print for 
Mr. Owen, 1000 copies of Belfry of Bruges and other 
oe Henry W. Longfellow, Cambridge, June 6, 

Mr. Goodspeed’s copy is in the original 
illuminated paper wrappers, on which is the 
date 1845, showing, apparently, that the 
wrappers must have been prepared some 


time before the book was printed. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


I possess a bibliography of the poet, 
published by William Evarts Benjamin, 
744, Broadway, New York, dated 1885. It 
gives ‘The Waif’ as published by John 
| Owen, Cambridge, 1845, 16mo, pp. xiv-1-144. 

B. B. Ackroyp. 


LoNDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY : 
'Unroorep CarriacEs (10 S. viii. 167, 234, 


| 292, 357, 414, 473).—On 27 Aug., 1849, I 
| 


travelled third class from London to Amber- 


no official bibliography, similar to the fine gate, and I am certain that the carriage 
books which have recently been devoted to’ was without a roof, at all events on that 
Lowell, Hawthorne, and Holmes, had yet portion of the journey which was per- 
~ eared. Mr. Anderson’s list of Long- formed on the London and North-Western 
e 


ow’s writings is perhaps more in the line. My recollection is not quite clear as 


| 
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to.the seating arrangements, but I believe | 
that the middle of the carriage was clear, | 
there being only a seat round the sides 
and ends. The Railway Act, 1844 (7 and 8 
Vict. cap. 85), is of considerable import- 
ance, as it gave third-class passengers a 
statutory position, and was the origin of 
the Parliamentary” train. Section 6 
rovided that companies should run at. 
east one third-class train each way on 
every day of the week except Sunday, the 
fare not to exceed one penny per mile, 
and the average speed, ian stoppages, 
to be not less than twelve miles an hour. 
These trains were bound to set down and 
take up passengers at every station, and 
the carriages were to be “ provided with 
seats and protected from the weather in a 
manner satisfactory to the Board of Trade.”’ 
Section 7 enacts that companies shall be 
liable to a fine of twenty pounds per day 
for refusal or neglect to comply with the 
provisions of the Act; whilst section 8 
gives large powers to the Board of Trade 
to dispense with some of the conditions 
contained in section 6, in return for more 
frequent trains or higher speed. These 
owers were probably largely exercised, or 
it. would have been impossible for com- 
panies to use open carriages for many 
years subsequent to the passing of the Act, 
which came into operation on 1 Nov., 1844. 
A very important return was issued in 
1845 (No. 419), in compliance with an order 
of the House of Commons dated 26 February 
of that year, giving full particulars and 
dimensions of the third-class carriages which 
had been approved or recommended by 
the Board of Trade. The return includes 
nineteen sheets of drawings of railway 
carriages to a uniform scale, showing side 
elevation, elevation, and _ plan. 
Collectors of railway literature should make 
a — of acquiring a copy of this return, 
which, I am informed, is still in print. 
The price is five shillings, and it may be 
obtained from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
There is also another return ordered by 
the House of Commons on 6 Feb., 1845. 
(No. 19), giving particulars of the names 
of companies which have complied with 
the requirements of section 6 of the Act 
of 1844. The price of this is one halfpenny. 
There appeared in The Morning Post of 
7 and 9 Nov., 1895, two articles with the. 
title, ‘The Third-Class Passenger,’ which | 
contained much valuable information. 
An amusing article in The Illustrated 


sketches by Kenny Meadows), entitled 
‘Speculations on the Railways,’ contains the 
following passage 

“The rattling pig-pens upon wheels misnamed 
third-class carriayes (before the late alterations), 
were despicable affairs with the wonderful property 
of always meeting the rain in whatever quarter 


| the wind might be blowing.” 


The use of the words “the late altera- 
tions’ would appear to show that the 
Railway Act had already begun to produce 
an effect. R. B. P. 


The late Me. James Paul, writing under 
the pseudonym of “ The Old Portsmouth 
Native” in the Hants Notes and Queries 
(1883) re Isambard K. Brunel’s inventions,. 
refers to the six miles of atmospheric railway 
from Croydon to Forest Hill, which were 
completed and satisfactorily at work for 
some months about 1850. By the Act passed 
in 1846 for the Portsea District Railway, it 
was left to the option of the proprietors to 
work it either as a locomotive or atmospheric 
railway. The writer mentioned that the 
latter travelled most rapidly, and also that 
he travelled by Brunel’s invention, riding in 
an open carriage that he might get a sight 
of the working ; but he found it best to lie 
down in the carriage for shelter from the 
breeze caused by its rapid movement, 
although there was not the least wind. The 
fact is also mentioned that there was a sixty- 
feet model at the Polytechnic, on which a 
person could travel. Bo 


Mince Pre anp Pium Puppine (10 S. 


_ix. 46).—The pathetic appeal of W. C. B. 


caused me to look for the recipes of that 
great period of English cookery, the Com- 
monwealth. The cooks of the Protectorate 
hed known the Court of Charles I., and lived 
on to practise their art under Charles II. The 
best cookery book of the Restoration seems. 
to show that puddings were not in fashion, 
and that plum pudding itself was not worthy 
of mention in the English country-gentle- 
man’s establishment. Mince pies, on the 


_other hand, were of eight or ten different. 


kinds, and the “currants and lemon peel,” 
put in their proper place by W. C. B., 


‘figure only as subordinate to the meat, 


‘‘barbaries,” and other mixed 


Roman Dears Doties (10 S. ix. 10).— 
A legacy duty of five per cent. (vicesima 
hereditatium et legatorum), paid by Roman 


citizens only, was in force under the Empire. 
It is usually said to have been established 


London News of 7 Dec., 1844, p. 360 (with by a Lex Julia of Augustus in 6 a.D. as a 
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main source of supply to the military 
treasury ; but it has been maintained that 
the tax was probably older. There was 
exemption in the case of near relatives and 
of sums under a certain amount. Allevia- 
tions were introduced by Nerva and Trajan. 
The rate was raised to 10 p.c. by Caracalla, 
and reduced to five by his successor. The 
duty had ceased to exist before the time of 
the Emperor Justinian. See Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ under 
‘vicesima’; and Prof. Bury’s ‘History of 
the Roman Empire (27 B.c.—180 a.p),’ 
chap. v. § 7; chap. xxili. §3; chap. xxiv. 
§ 3. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Mr. GerIsH will find the answer to his 
query in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ vol. i. chap. vi. pp. 67, 68. 
In the index see under ‘ Taxes, account of 
those instituted under Augustus.” 

Haroip MaAtet, Colonel. 


Mary, QUEEN OF Scots, IN EDINBURGH 
CastTLeE (1058. viii. 249, 333, 492).—I fail to 
see how MONKBARNS proves any connexion 
between Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
child whose body was found in the wall of 
Edinburgh Castle. Until he advances more 
definite evidence I submit that it is not 
yet conclusively established that Mary, 
Queen of Scots, left no descendants. The 
rumour that Mary had a stillborn child, and 
that a soldier’s son was substituted for the 
dead prince, is on a par with the rumour 
that Cecil had murdered the Prince of 
Scotland, or caused him to be done away 
with. The finding of a child’s body would 
be just as good proof in the one case as in 
the other; yet no one seriously believes that 
canard. In such a small garrison as then 
occupied Edinburgh Castle it is extremely 
improbable that two women—the Queen 
and a soldier’s wife—would be brought to 
bed at the same time. and delivered of their 
children with such precision that the 
soldier’s son could be substituted for the 
stillborn childof Mary. Then, again, would 
not parental affection on the part of the 
soldier and his wife necessitate negotiations— 
probably protracted ? In the case of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, great officers of State 
anxiously awaited news of the birth and 
presentation of Scotland’s heir in the 
corridor or adjoining apartments, so that it 
would be virtually impossible to substitute 
a soldier’s son for the child of the Queen. 

Another point is this: James VI. is said 
to have borne on his breast a “blood 
mark,”’ alleged to have been caused through 
the horror of his pregnant mother at 


seeing Riccio struck before her eyes. Now 
there is a letter written on the day of the 
Prince’s birth regarding this blood mark 
on the newly born child as a portent of 
evil. When James VI. died, a rumour 
was rife that he carried to the grave a 
blood mark on his breast. At the moment 
I can recover only one of the references 
to this mark (‘Spanish State Papers,’ IV. 
85) ; but I know that others exist. Further, 
the murder of Riccio was not effected in 
the presence of Mary. What really 
happened—if we credit the _ original 
records—was that Riccio, seeing the armed 
men enter, divined their mission, and 
caught hold of the Queen’s dress, imploring 
her protection. Darnley resented this, 
and putting his arm round the Queen’s 
waist swung her round out of danger, and 
held her fast. The ruffian band drew 
their daggers and struck at Riccio to 
compel him to let go his hold upon the 
Queen’s dress. But it was at the head 
of the staircase in the adjoining room 
that they stabbed and dispatched him. 
Mary herself alleged that through their 
violence she and her unborn child were in 
grave danger, and as that child bore the 
imprint of his mother’s horror, so did 
James VI. carry the like mark to his 
grave. Surely this is one more proof of 
the base, unchivalrous calumnies circulated 
about this unfortunate Queen. D. M. R. 


Speculations regarding the parentage of 
James VI. and I. are as fascinating as they 
are futile. Was he the son of Mary and 
King Henry (Darnley), of Mary and Rizzio ? 
or was he a mere changeling without a drop 
of Stewart blood in his veins? Certainly 
the English Stuarts exhibited many traits 
of character in common with their supposed 
Scottish ancestors. Again, Mary was no 
weakling, and she lived in a hardy age; 
but, if it be granted that James was her 
son, does not his horror at the sight of 
naked steel reflect the Quecn’s state of mind 
at Rizzio’s murder, although outwardly she 
showed little or nothing of it? One 
imagines the son of a professional soldier 
would be less susceptible to the symbolism 
of a drawn sword. Were James no Stewart, 
then not only would his male line have no 
hereditary right to the throne, but also the 
houses of Hanover and Saxe-Coburg—not 
to mention the Bavarian princess—would 
have reigned and be reigning over these 
realms in defiance of genealogy. 

It is strange to think that, in any case, 
those sticklers for divine right the Stewart 
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kings were of illegitimate origin. Robert III., 
eldest son of Robert II., the first of the line 
to ascend the Scottish throne, by Elizabeth 
Mure, was born before their marriage, for 
which a dispensation was granted in Decem- 
ber, 1347, by Pope Clement VI. Has not 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham said some- 
where that, if Robert III. were illegitimate, 
he himself on paper is Robert III. of Scots ? 
I am waiting for some ingenious person 
to suggest that James VI. and I. was really 
son of John Knox by his second wife Mar- 
garet Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree, 
and kinswoman to the Queen. James and 
Knox have several points in common; and 
the dates do not conflict, for Knox married 
early in 1564, and James was born on 
19 June, 1566. A. R. Baytey. 


Why, if Mary’s baby died, should another 
be substituted for it? She might have had 
other children. 

In England, France, and Germany im- 
mature and adult skeletons are sometimes 
found concealed in old buildings. For 
example, the skeleton of a child was found 
in a wall of the Old Hall at Northorpe, in 
North Lincolnshire, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To judge by what now remains of the 
building, it dates from about 1500, but the 
part in which the bones were found was 
probably somewhat older. 

Such burial in the fabric of buildings is 
supposed by German folk-lorists to be a 
modified survival of the heathen practice of 
immuring a living being in an important 
edifice :— 

‘“* According to Hiinselmann, the use of corpses 

ints to an intermediate state [between using a 
iving person and an empty coffin}; for instance, 
the little coffin, filled with children’s bones, which 
was found some years ago in the foundation of the 
church at Barbeke, a building of the fifteenth cen- 
tury......Wuttke mentions that when the Elizabeth 
Bridge was built at Halle in 1841, the people 
believed that a child would be needed to wall up; 


- and the saying goes with regard to the railway 


bridge in Géltschthal that a child is walled into it.” 
—See Ploss, ‘Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der 
Volker,’ i. 82, 101. 

M. P: 


ROTHERHITHE (10 8S. viii. 166, 316, 374, 
514).—I think Mr. Epwarp SmirH may 
take it that Stow was correct in stating 
that the later Queenhithe was the ancient 
4Ethered’s (Edred’s) Hythe. Were I among 
my books, I should have no difficulty in 
bringing forward corroborative evidence 
upon this point; but being abroad, I 
prefer to wait until I can “verify my 
references.” 


I cannot see that Mr. Smiru’s citations 
tend to prove that there were two places 
called Edred’s Hithe, one on either side of 
the river. With regard to 1, I think that 
the orthographical diversities in the two 
charters of 898 and 899 are probably 
susceptible of some explanation, and wish 
that Pror. Skeat could be induced to 
favour the readers of ’N. & Q.’ with his 
view of them. 

With respect to 2, 3, 4, and 5, in which the 
name appears as Retherhithe, this spelling 
supports the suggestion which I originally 
made, and which was confirmed by PRor. 
Sxeat. It lends no colour to the theory 
that Rotherhithe = Aithered’s Hythe. 

As an old soldier who was studying 
fortification in the fifties, I venture to 
think that Queenhithe would have been a 
suitable place of defence for the Forum 
or Cheap, and the ecclesiastical buildings 
round St. Paul’s, which in the time of 
Alfred were the only important parts of 
the City. Looking to the breadth of the 
river at Rotherhithe, and the nature of 
the projectiles at the disposal of the 
Anglo-Saxons, I consider that a fort or 
earthwork opposite the Tower (which, by 
the way, had no existence in Alfred’s 
day), would have been of very little use in 
repelling the attack of an invader directed 
against the northern side of the Thames. 
Moreover, I greatly doubt whether Athered’s 
jurisdiction as Governor of London extended 
to thesouth of the Thames, though Southwark 
may have possibly been included within it. 
This is an interesting historical problem 
which awaits solution. 

W. F. PrIpEAvx. 

Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


Loncon QUERIES OF THE Earty ErGu- 
TEENTH CENTURY (10 S. viii. 388, 474).— 
It was surely Pope, not Dryden, who 
addressed to ‘‘ egregious Moore ”’ the stanzas 
referred to by Mr. HOLDEN ee 


Two Porvurar Rerrains (108. viii. 327, 
435). — According to King’s ‘Classical and 
Foreign Quotations,’ p. 191, ‘‘ Malbrook 
s’en va-t-en guerre,” &c., refers not to the 
great Duke of Marlborough, but to Charles, 
3rd Duke, and his abortive expedition 
against Cherbourg in 1758, W. A. V. 


*‘Memorrs oF a YounG Lapy oF QUALITY’ 
(10 S. viii. 450).—If Mr. Mites has not yet 
ascertained the name of the author of this 
work, I would suggest that he examines 


The Monthly Review for the year 1756, 
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where possibly he may find a criticism of 
the book. It has escaped my memory 
whether The Critical Review was published 
at this period. If it was, he might search 
its pages also. Horace BLeACKLeEY. 


Sm Henry Doowra (10 S. ix. 31, 58).— 
Much information respecting Sir Henry 
Doewra’s Lough Foyle expedition appears 
in the Calendars of State Papers, Ireland, 


set 9, vols. H, I, and J; and set 10, vols. A. 


and B. In Collins’s ‘ Letters and Memo- 
rials of State,’ vol. ii., he is also incidentally 
mentioned. One of the letters therein, from 
Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sydney, dated 
30 April, 1600, says :— 
_“Sir Harry Dockray_is gon at last towards 
Knockfargus. Sir Mat. Morgan, Capt. Jo. Sidney, 
Capt. William Sidney, were appointed by the Lord 
Mountjoy for La Foile, and came to Chester to 
furnish themselves of things necessary for that 
service, and are gon with Sir Harry away.” | 
It is stated in Carte’s ‘ Life of Duke of | 
Ormond ’ :— | 


“Sir John Vaughan came to Ireland 1599 under | 


Sir Henry Dockwra; was governor of Londonderry 
from 1611 to his death 1643. Was son of another 
Sir John Vaughan, knighted by Robt, Earl of Essex, | 
L.D., July 30, 1599.” 
Capt. Henry Vaughan of Buncrana, who 
had a grant of the manor of Moyre, co. 
Donegal, in 1610, is supposed to have been 
brother of the first-named Sir John. 
There was also a Capt. James Vaughan of | 
Greencastle, whose son John was born in| 
Derry, 29 Sept., 1636, and married Miss 
Florinda Gage. All these were probably 
related to Lady Doewra, she being Anne, 
daughter of Francis Vaughan of Sutton- 
upon-Derwent, Yorks, descended from John 
Vaughan of Porthamell, co. Brecknock. 
Closely associated with Sir Henry Doewra | 
about the time of this expedition were Sir | 
Basil Brooke, Sir Thomas Doewra, Sir George 
Paulett, Sir Ralph Bingley, Capt. Chamber- 
lain, Capt. John Kingsmill, Capt. Harte, 
Oapt. William Wilson, Capt. John Pikeman, | 
and John Wray. | 
I have been informed that Sir Henry was | 
the second son of Thomas Docwra of Put- 
teridgebury, Herts, by his wife Jane, dau. 
and coheir of Sir William Periam, Lord. 
Chief Justice of England. 
J. N. Dowtrna. 
67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


I remember seeing at the Royal College of 
Physicians a MS. sheet of accounts written 
by Sir Henry Doewra which gave the number 
of men under his charge and the cost of 


provisioning them for a month, but there 


was no list of the names of those accom- 
panying him. W. R. B. PRIpEAvx. 
| Reform Club. 


His mother’s name was Dorothy, and she 
was living in February, 1592, at Shoreditch 
(*Cal. S.P. Dom. 1591-4,’ 193). Now 
Dorothy, dau. of John, Lord Hussey, mar- 
ried Edmund Dockwray (Dugdale’s ‘ Baron- 
age,’ ii. 310, as corrected Coll. Top. et Geneal..,. 
ii. 192), who was a gentleman of Berkshire 
(Strype’s ‘ Parker,’ iii. 121). If these are 
‘the first Lord Dockwra’s parents, as seems 
‘not unlikely, the following from Strype’s 
‘ Ann.,’ IIT. i. 406, under 1584, will probably 
refer to him: “Mr. Dockwray’s son, of 
Chamber-house in Berkshire, was arraigned 
for stealing a portmanton, with 841, in the 
same; taken out of aninn in London. But 
he was acquitted.’’ The form portmanton ” 
is not recognized in ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary.’ 

As to Wm. St. George, one of Sir Henry’s 
companions who met his death in Ireland, 
see Coll. Top, et Geneal., vi. 97. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


CREMATION IN 1769 (10S. ix. 10).—Before 
the secularization of the cemetery of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, in _ the 
Bayswater Road, I transcribed the follow- 
ing inscription, which I found on a large 
kind of choragic monument close to the 
door of the chapel :— 


ae Honoretta Pratt. 

A: Honourable John Pratt, Treasurer of Treland. 
rookes of York. 

20 September, 1769 

bias ame was renewed by her kinsman...... 

And on the reverse side :— 

This worthy woman, believing that the Vapours | 
arising from Graves in the Churehyards of 
populous citys | may prove harmful to the 
inhabitants, and resolving | to extend to future 
times as far as she was able | that Charity and 
Benevolence which distinguished | her thro’ life, 
ordered that her body should be burnt | in 
hope that others would follow the example: a 
thing | too hastily censured by those who did 
not inquire her motives. 

Honoretta Pratt was the daughter and 
eventual heir of Sir John Brookes, Bart., 
of York, and wife of John Pratt, of London 
and of Dublin, Esq., Treasurer of Ireland. 
Their daughter Mary, born in 1706, married 
in 1722 Sir George Savile of Thornhill and 
Rufford, 7th Baronet, M.P. He died 1743. 

The slabs of the above-mentioned monu- 
ment will probably be still found lying on 
the ground under the wall furthest from the 
chapel attached to the burial-ground ; but 
the inscription, which was in a decayed 


— 
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state when I copied it, is by now, in all; Burton) should of course be there. 


probability, completely obliterated. 
ARTHUR F. G. LEVESON-GOWER. 
Atheneum. 


Burnuam Society, Somerset (10 S. ix. 


28).—The founder, if not the president, of 
this, one of the earliest friendly societies in 
the kingdom, was Mr. Richard Locke, sur- 
veyor of the parish. He published ‘The 
History of Burnham Society,’ Bristol, 1774, 
containing its rules “for the assistance of 
poor persons when sick or old.” These are 
reprinted in ‘ Neate’s Illustrated Burnham,’ 
edited by Joseph R. Churchill, B.A., 1903. 
Epwarp A. PETHERICK, 
natus Bruehamiensis. 
Streatham, S.W. 


“’ MESWINDE THE Farr (10 S. ix. 8, 54).— 
A comparison of the early editions of the 
‘Flores Historie’ (1567, 1570, 1601) shows 
that Burton used the editio princeps of 
1567 in which the story in question begins 
on p. 298 (“‘fol. 298” of Burton’s margin). 
Burton has followed the version of the song 
given on p. 299, col. 1, 1. 10, except that 
he divides it into lines, and quotes 
“‘ Ducebatque secum ”’ instead of ‘‘ ducebat 
sibi.” 

In Luard’s critical edition of the ‘ Flores’ 
(Rolls Series) the text of the song (vol. i. 
p. 531) is:— 

Equitabat Bovo per silvam frondosam, 
ducebat sibi Merswynden formosam ; 
quid stamus, cur non imus? 

The editor points out (vol. i. Introd., 
p. xxxvi) that the story was taken by the 
compiler from Matthew Paris, who had it 
from William of Malmesbury, but that the 
words of the song are an addition given by 
one authority only (the Merton MS. at 
Eton). He is unable to indicate the source 
from which they are taken. 

Mattheus Westmonasteriensis appears to 
be a mediseval Mrs. Harris, the ‘ Flores ’” 
having been “‘ partly compiled and partly 
composed by various writers at St. Albans 
and Westminster” (see Luard’s_intro- 
ductions and Matthew Westminster in the 
‘D.N. B.’) 

In the text of the ‘Anatomy ’ from which 
Mr. Curry has copied, there is an error 
where Burton is made to say “that they 
might all three sing and dance.” As we 
have heard just above of ‘“‘a company 
of young men and maids,’’ there must have 
been at least two maids with two men 
“to give a hand to each.” As a matter of 
fact, the ‘Flores’ (1567 ed.) give twelve 


The 
| misprint first appeared in the fifth edition 
| (1638). 
| There are several particulars in the 
| “pretty story ” which Burton does not give 
. The priest’s daughter was among the 
dancers. She with two others expired when 
the twelve months’ end brought release from 
the curse. The rest, one is not surprised to 
learn, slept for three days and nights. 

The reference to Burton should be 
Partition III. sect. ii. memb. 3, subs. 1, or 
strictly the subsection should be omitted, 
as the member is not subdivided. The error 
of numbering the member as 4 is due to a 
blunder of ed. 6 (1651-2), which has been 
largely copied in subsequent editions (see 9 
8. xii. 63, col. 1).* Shilleto’s edition numbers 
the member correctly. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

University Coll., Aberystwyth. 


Scorr ILtustrators (10 S. vii. 10, 74, 
130, 176). — The three letters of James 
Skene referred to in my reply at the last 
reference are printed at length, with a few 
explanatory notes, in Chambers’s Journal 
for November (part 119), p. 733. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. | 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“Crown” Horet, St. Martin’s Court, 
Sr. Martin’s Lane (10S. viii. 430).—Your 
correspondent A. C. H. will no doubt find 
the name of the landlord of this hotel in the 
rate-books of the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields at the Town Hall of that parish, 
if they are still in existence. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (108. 
ix. 29) :— 
Ye shepherds, tell me, have you seen 

My Flora pass this way ? 
are the words of an old glee, which I heard 
sung some sixty years ago. I possess a copy. 
The title-page has upon it :— 
“The Wreath. A Pastoral Glee for three Voizes, 
oe by I. Mazzinghi. London; printed by 
Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter & Co., 20, Soho 
Square ; and to be had at 7, Westmorland Street, 
Dublin.” 
There is no date. WALTER W. SKEAT. 
“Tyg” (10 S. ix. 29).—The answer is to 
be found in that carefully neglected book, 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ That work 
gives five spellings of; it, mentions five 


*In making the note at this reference I was 
unfortunately unable to speak from an exhaustive 


men and three women. “Three” (in 


knowledge of the various editions. 
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counties, gives four examples and the ety- 
mology, and actually 1efers to ‘N. & Q.’ 
itself, which it quotes thrice ! 

T have often expressed the wish that corre- 
spondents, when asking questions, would 
kindly refrain from guessing at the etymology 
of a word which they admit that they do 
not understand. Why should the unfor- 
tunate responder be put to needless trouble ? 
Of course the guess is entirely wrong: the 
word tye is wholly innocent of dealing with 
whipping- posts. The ‘E.D.D.’ refers us, 
correctly, to the A.-S. t2ah, a bond, an en- 
closure. It sometimes meant a croft, or 
small field, because it was enclosed, at one 
time or other, with a fence or “tie.” 

Toller’s ‘ A.-S. Dict.’ has A.-S. téah in a 
third sense, that of a coffer or casket. This, 
if it be the same word, has been affected in 
sense by the Late Latin téca, the same as 
theca, Gk. Oy4xyn, Whence the O. French and 
M.E. teye, a coffer, from a different root. 

From the A.-S. t2ah was made, with muta- 
tion of the vowel-sound, the verb tigan, 
Mod. E. tie, verb, to bind; and the vowel of 
this verb has given the forms tye and tie to 
the modern sb. The A.-S. tin-t7h occurs in 
Birch, ‘ Cart. Saxon.,’ i. 455; and t7g-wella in 
the same, iii. 223; neither of which is in the 
A.-S. dictionary. Watter W. SKEAT. 


In a document which I have seen relating 
to one of the Sheriffs during the Lord 
Mayoralty of Alderman Birch, originator of 
‘* Birch’s,”’ the pastry-cook’s so well known 
in the City, mention is made of fees for 
whipping a malefactor behind the cart-tail 
to the ‘‘ Hop and Tye ” Inn, Old Brompton, 
which is now called the “ Hoop and Toy ’’— 
a perversion of the original name. The 
present public-house stands at the junction 
of Old Brompton Road, Cromwell Place, 
and another road, close to South Kensington 
Station. I have always understood that 
“tye”? meant a piece of land where three 
roads met. F. W. R. Garnett. 

Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, 8. W. 


‘Tye’ is evidently a form or abbreviated 
spelling of “ tigh,’’ a close or enclosure, a 
croft, a word which, when Cowel wrote his 
‘Interpreter,’ was still used in Kent in that 
sense (v. ed. 1701 ; also E. Phillips’s ‘ Dict.’, 
1706). J. Hotpen MacMicHaeEt. 


Lapy CovENTRY MOBBED IN THE MALL 
(10 S. ix. 47)—Owing to an _ error, I 
have stated that Jacob Larwood’s ‘Story 
of the London Parks’ does not give the 
name of the person who insulted Lady 
Coventry, whereas it should have been stated 


that his name was given in full. See ‘ The 
Story of the London Parks,’ published by 
J. C. Hotten, ii. 198-9. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


GERMAN TRANSLATION: AUTHOR WANTED 
(10S. viii. 509; ix. 33).—The translation of 
Uhland’s ballad, 

Many a year is in its grave, 
is by Sarah Austin. Mangan also did one, 
but it does not compare with hers. 
B. B. AckroyD. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A Book of Greek Verse. By Walter Headlam. 

(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Mr. HEADLAM’s translations are of the highest 
rank, and his book is of exceptional interest in two 
ways. He translates both from and into Greek, 
and in an introduction he explains with admirable 
lucidity and taste the principles which have guided 
him in the exercise of a charming, if somewhat 
neglected art. We thus see the way in which 
a master has attained his powers after long study, 
and we have an opportunity of realizing the close- 
ness of thought and feeling which often exists 
between ancient Greek and modern languages. A 
classical scholar ought also to be a good English 
scholar, but the combination is rare, and in this 
book we have affinities pointed out which will 
surprise and delight the man of cultivation. Heine’s 
lyrics are obviously like Greek epigrams, but Mr. 

eadlam was the first man to oy lish sueh read- 
ings of the German in 1904. The present reviewer 
had made similar attempts some ten years before, 
but not worthy of publication, and has also pointed 
out the affinity of Ruskin to Plato, which he 
believes to be more innate than the result of con- 
scious gry d by the English master of prose. On 
the use of the word “‘ untranslatable ” Mr. Headlam 
has an interesting passage, and he wisely avoids 
nassages un-Greek in feeling, which are often set 
»y tutors, and result in brilliances which would 
floor the cleverest of Athenians in an age when 
literary understanding reached probably the highest 
level in the world. Greek choruses are, we believe, 
beyond the modern translator, who has to amplify 
and weaken his renderings. Thus, amid much that 
is admirable, the opening of the version here of the 
second chorus in the ‘ Antigone,’ 

There are marvellous wonders many 
Wherever this world we scan, 
Yet among them nowhere any 
So great a marvel as man, 

is weak and diffuse. 

A pleasant feature of the volume is the inclusion 
of Campbell’s version of ‘Hybrias the Cretan,’ 
which survives as a popular song to-day, the 
original being, penene, of the seventh century B.C. 
It is an admirably spirited piece of work, a survival 
of the fittest, and, by an accident, does not figure 
in the Index. Notes at the end display a wealth of 
classical learning which is closely concerned with 
real life. Thus it is noted that ‘ the hue of pallor, 
white in Northerners, and ashy in the negro, is in 
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olive complexions yellowish or greenish.” Here 
Elizabethan English, with its ‘‘ green sickness,” 
affords a parallel, and the jealousy of love, which 
may well the sentiment of Sappho’s poem 
referred to, isin English tradition yellow or green. 

The special felicity of Mr. Headlam’s versions is 
their effective brevity. He is no slave of the 
“‘verbum verbo” rule, and he makes occasional 
modifications or omissions of adjectives which are 
fully justified by the spirit of the languages con- 
cerned. Some years since he published a book of 
English renderings from Meleager, of which he now 
speaks with undue deprecation, and he has the 
knowledge and command of idiom which produce 


- the best translator. Knowledge alone leads to mere 


repetition of familiar Greek phrases, which are 
often worried into new settings and secure plenty 
of marks in examinations. The mature scholar 
writes what he thinks a Greek would have written 
—is helped, but not bound, by the reminiscence of 
a line of A’schylus or Sophocles in rendering, say, 
Shakespeare. 

Though his iambics are excellent, it is in Greek 
hexameters that Mr. Headlam specially excels, a 
form of verse which few classical scholars have 
practised. We give his version of the ‘‘Odi et 
amo” of Catullus !— 

TUT XW 

There are many more translations which deserve 
quotation, and we commend the choice of English 
metres throughout. Incidentally Mr. Headlam’s 
work can be compared with that of other well- 
known scholars, and he has stated his reasons for 
disapproving the popular version of Callimachus’s 
epigram on Heraclitus by the author of ‘Ionica.’ 
Meleager’s exquisite tributes to Heliodore have been 
often englished. We wonder how long it will be 
before an English publisher gives us a full text of 
the ‘Greek Anthology,’ and we have sometimes 
thought that a syndicate of those who love Greek 
might produce it propriis sumptibus. Stidtmuller 
is, we believe, proceeding slowly with one in 
Germany, but we have still to rely on the excellent, 
but now somewhat antiquated commentary of 
Jacobs. 

Mr. Headlam’s book has given us great pleasure. 
It is compact of ‘literature and delight,” to use a 
happy phrase of our late editor, and shows, amid 
the changes of times, schools, and fashions, the 
persistence of essential elements in that highest 
form of human expression which is called poetry. 


Immortal Memories. By Clement Shorter. (Hodder 
& Stoughton). 
Mr. SHorTER, in a modest preface, tells us that 
these ‘Immortal Memories’ are addresses delivered 
“at the request: of various literary societies and 
commemorative committees. They amused me to 
write, and they apparently interested the audiences 
for which they were primarily intended.” Then he 
tells his brother journalists that they are not for 
them ‘‘to read, nor for the judicious man of letters.” 
He prefers to think that “they are intended solely 
for those whom Hazlitt styled ‘sensible people.’” 
“The most sensible people to be met with in society 
are men of business and of the world,” and the 
author hopes that these will buy his book, and that 
some of them will like it. We must confess that 


we like his book and have spent an enjoyable 
evening Over its contents, and we feel sure that 
others will do the same and be glad to have on their 
shelves these bright essays. 

The first is on Dr. Johnson, in which Mr. Shorter 
maintains that ‘ Rasselas,’ ‘ The Lives of the Poets,’ 
and the ‘ Prayers and Meditations’ make it clear 
that Johnson still holds his place as one of our 
greatest writers; and_ he asks: ‘‘ What novelist of 
our time would not give much to have so splendid 
a public recognition as was provided when Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, after the Abyssinian 
Expedition, pictured in the House of Commons 
‘the elephants of Asia dragging the artillery of 
Europe over the mountains a Rasselas’?” 

The next essay is on Cowper, about whom, it will 
be remembered, we had some articles at the time of 
the centenary celebration. Mr. Shorter claims for 
the poet that “he anticipated Wordsworth alike as 
a lover of nature, as one who had more than a 
superficial affection for it—the superficial affection 
of Thomson and Gray,” and as a lover of animal life. 

The third_essay is on George Borrow, and the 
fourth on Crabbe, of whom Mr. Shorter truly 
says that he ‘‘has been the least read for the 
past sixty or seventy years of all the authors 
who have claims to be considered classics.” 
Mr. Shorter refers to Scott’s request in his last 
illness, ‘‘ Read me some amusing thing—read me a 
bit of Crabbe”; and we all remember his comment, 
te good.” It will also be 
recalled how Fox on_his death-bed requested that 
the pathetic story of Phcebe Dawson should be read 
to him ; “it was,” we are told, ‘‘the last piece of 
poetry that soothed his dying ear.” 

_ The other addresses are_on the literary associa- 
tions of East Anglia, Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry, and 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Mr. Shorter has bestowed 
care on the collection of his facts, and the 
affection with which he evidently regards the 
“Immortals” adds much to the charm of this 
well-printed volume. 


The Literature of Roguery. By Frank Wadleigh 
Chandler. 2 vols. (Constable & Co.) 
Pror. CHANDLER has come with adequate prepara- 
tion to this study of roguery in literature, since he 
has already written a treatise on the picaresque 
novel in Spain. The odd tendency of modern 
American research to ally itself to Teutonic schools 
is shown in this book. Chandler has dug 
like any Dryasdust, but fortunately his style is 
limpid and direct, and not crabbed and crooked. 
He is full of authorities; and not the least valuable 
part of his work consists of his copious bibliography 
and his admirable index. From the point of view 
of literary criticism there is something to be desired 
in his accounts of various books and tendencies; but 
we could not have been presented with a more 
conscientious and elaborate monograph. His reading 
has been wide—so wide as to astonish one. He has 
even gone to the length of keeping himself aw courant 
with modern pictures of some lesser literary cha- 
racters. He has pages on the developments of 
‘Raffles,’ and a chapter on ‘Sherlock Holmes.’ In 
this some may well see a lack of perspective; but 
Prof. Chandler would probably retort that he is not 
necessarily dealing with literature as such, but 
treating of literary material. Names which will 
be unknown to letters in a few years appear here, 
head is possible that they have their sine as con- 
nectives. 


Prof. Chandler, in short, ranks on the 
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sociological side of literature, like the Germans 
One can hardly conceive of a measured English 
treatise dealing with this miscellaneous jungle so 
dispassionately. The book, which is one of a valu- 
able series, will, however, remain valuable, as a 
mine to delve in for future reference. 


Beechen Grove Baptist Church, Watford: Memo- 
riads of Two Hundred Years and More. By the 
Rev. James Stuart. (Kingsgale Press.) 

Mr. Stuart in this modest volume of under two 

hundred pages contributes a useful addition to the 

history of the Free Churches. He has discovered 
that there were Baptists in Watford as far back as 

1669, and traces the present church to the Baptist 

church in Horselydown in 1649. Its successor was 

known as Carter Lane, the predecessor of new Park 

Street and the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Occa- 

sional preachers at the old Watford church were 

Spilsbury, Hansard Knollys, and Keach, the last of 

whom suffered in the pillory. ‘*He was the first 

minister who introduced, or reintroduced, the 
pace of congregational singing. The custom had 

en generally discarded, as its observance would 
have played into the hands of the informers by re- 
vealing the ‘Separatist’ meeting-places. So accus- 
tomed had our ancestors become to the habit of 

‘songless worship’ that Keach and those who 

agreed with him were regarded as innovators.” 
each first obtained consent to the practice of 

singing at the close of the Lord’s Supper; later 
it was extended to thanksgiving days, and after 
many years to every Lord’s day, but only when 
prayer and sermon had been concluded. The pre- 
judice against singing during service lasted until 
the early part of the nineteenth century, and at 
ne church members who objected to singing would 
walk into the chapel yard and there remain until 
the hymn was finished, returning then to their 


seats. 

We should like to see more such histories as Mr. 
Stuart has given. We already have had an his- 
torical account of Dob Lane Chapel. Failsworth, 
by Mr. Gordon. Humphrey Barnet was minister 
there in 1642, and not only himself signed_ the 
protestation prepared by Pym, Hampden, Falk- 
land, and Selden, but also his chapel reeve, con- 
stables, and the members of his flock. A far more 
ambitious volume is Godfrey and Ward’s history of 
the Friar Lane Baptist Church, Nottingham, a 
handsome royal 8vo volume beautifully illustrated 
with portraits and views. This church is asso- 
ciated with Carey and the founding of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. We should much like to see 
a Baptist Historical Society on the lines of that 
established by the Congregationalists, to which Dr. 
Crippen so ably contributes. There must be stores 
of material at the Baptist Church House, notably 
rae the presentations made by the late Dr. Angus 
from his library. 


The Literary Year-Book for 1908 ——— has, 
as we noticed last year, a special value for all who 
are concerned with public libraries and their work, 
and deals once more with a great variety of sub- 
jects. The * Directory of Authors’ is useful, but 

as hardly been subjected to sufficient supervision 
by a practised hand. No doubt, in some cases— 
even in the present age—authors are too idle, or 
modest, to supply the requisite information; but 
there are other signs that this list has not been 
revised with due care. About the new list derived 


therefrom of writers divided into special sections 
we are doubtful. It may aid some inquirers after 
— knowledge, but it is no adequate guide to 
the scholarship of this country. That many of the 
eminent whose names we miss would have no time 
to assist editors is possible, but their books entitle 
them toa place in a representative volume, unless 
its purpose is mainly journalistic. The omission, 
for instance, of Prof. Dill’s name in any list of 
writers on Roman History, and of Prof. W. R. 
Morfill’s under Russian History, is serious. Under 
Japanese wey! | one name only is given, though 
books on that subject have of late been numerous. 
A heading called ‘Introspection’ contains six 
names. Mr. Chesterton is, it appears, a humourist, 
but not a journalist. The list of cheap reprints is 
useful, and shows the wonderful opportunities 
afforded by modern enterprise. There are, for 
example, several entries under .Eschylus and 
Sophocles. 


The Writing of English. By P. J. Hartog, with the 
Assistance of Mrs. Amy H. Langdon. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tus is a remarkable little book, worthy of the 

attention of all educational authorities. Mr. Hartog 

marae out that the French boy can write French, 
put the English boy cannot write English. Indeed, 

he brings forward abundant evident of the slovenly 
way in which a young English clerk writes, or 
attempts to write, a business letter. He contends, 
we think with justice, that the average English 
teaching of English is, in many ways, absurd. 
Examples are given of the improved methods 
which he has himself tried with success, and which 
are largely founded on study of French models. It 
is shown that boys are interested in the discussion 
and criticism of their own essays, even without the 
aid of niarks. 

The book is not only practical, but also enter- 
taining in its insight into the faculties of the young. 
The notes on the arrangement of matter, choice of 
detail for insertion, and style in general are all 
interesting, and would be enlightening to many 
—— of ‘‘journalese.” With the list of 
Ynglish writers to be followed as models of style 
we are in hearty agreement. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for prb- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


R. V. Nanson (“Like some poor, nigh-related 
guest ”).—Coleridge, ‘Youth and Age.’ 

F. W. Jeremy Taylor ”).—The first edition of 
the ‘ Holy Living speared in 1650, and the first 
of ‘Holy Dying’ in 1651. The ‘ D.N.B.’ says of the 
latter: ‘‘ Two issues with different title-page same 
year.” 

CorrRIGENDA.—10 S. viii. 204, col. 2, 1. 22, for 
“voit” read vort.—P. 517, col. 2, 1. 22 from foot, 
for ‘‘nomismata” read numismata. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


NUNBURNHOLME: ITS HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

A SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. THE CLYDE, RIVER AND FIRTH. 

JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON. 

SECOND SELVES. THE WHITE WEDDING. THE SACRED HERB. THE SPECULATOR. 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. A NEW CINDERELLA. DR. BURTON'S SUCCESS. 

VERSE OLD AND NEW. 

CORRESPONDANCE DE DOSTOIEVSKI. MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF 
BETHIA HARDACRE. PONTIFICAL SERVICES. THE FACTORY AND SHOP ACTS 


OF THE BRITISH DOMINIONS. THE POST OFFICE DIRECTORY. WILLING’S 
PRESS GUIDE. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. THE AIM IN CLASSICAL TEACHING. _II. ‘SHAKESPEARE’S 
WARWICKSHIRE CONTEMPORARIES.’ THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

RESEARCH NOTES. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND GRAVERS. 

MR. HOLBROUKE’S ILLUMINATED DRAMATIC SYMPHONY, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


TWO BOOKS ON THE OLD CHEVALIER. VIRGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE. 

THE WRITING OF ENGLISH. LORD ACTON ON FREEDOM. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Social Fetich ; the Seven Ages of Washington ; Studies in Primitive 


Greek Religion; Russian and Bulgarian Folk-lore Stories; How to Collect Postage Stamps ; 
Hustled History ; Whitaker’s Almanack and Peerage ; Erasmus against War. 


ROBERT ATKINSON. NOTES FROM PARIS. THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF HEAD MASTERS. ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. THE L.C.C. CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS. 
‘SHAKESPEARE’S WARWICKSHIRE CONTEMPORARIES.’ THE AIM IN 
CLASSICAL TEACHING. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE -—Health in the School ; Lessons in Practical Hygiene ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The International Society ; Gossip: Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—A White Man ; the Plays of Moliére ; Holger Drachmann. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


HISTORY OF THE INCAS anp THE EXECUTION OF THE INCA TUPAC AMAM 
AND 
A LIFE OF BISHOP BURNET. 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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